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To know the cause why music was ordained 
Was it not to refresh the mind of man, 
After his studies or his usual pain? 
Then give me leave to read philosophy, 
And, while I pause, serve in your harmony. 
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ALTHouGH we have repeatedly drawn the attention of vur readers to the genius 
of Beethoven, as developed in his later works, much remains to be said on this 
fertile subject, to which we, therefore, recur with undiminished interest, and with 
the most unshaken confidence that truth will ultimately prevail. 

It requires no laboured argument to prove, that the reputation of a composer 
may sustain serious injury by a defective or erroneous performance of his works— 
aresult that is not unlikely to follow the late butchery, at the Ancient Concerts, of a 
Selection from Bach's Masses, made, however, with the honest intention of bringing 
into public notice and approval, ‘the vocal remains of this illustrious writer. The 
most valuable legacies of departed greatness are frequently overlooked or despised, 
as has happened to the eight part Mass (and, until recently, the Choral Symphony) 
of Beethoven; the rich ore is pronounced by purblind ignorance to be base 
or counterfeit material. The mischievous effects which have followed the hasty 
and ill-considered dicta of persons whose qualifications for the office they assume, 
the world is too apt to take upon trust. A Burney has ‘defeated a Bach; and in 
our own days, a temporary victory of mortal dulness over undecaying vigour has 
been achieved, where a far greater interval has existed between the minds of the 
musician and his traducer. 

We shall: confine ourselves, in the present notice, to a slight consideration of 
the statements respecting Beethoven and his compositions, contained in a generally 
agreeable and interesting record of musical men and things compiled by Mr.Gzorcu 
Hogarra. A second édition of this work has been lately published, in which; on 
matters relating to Bach and Wesley, Mr. Hocartu has, in our judgment, greatly 
improved his book—a difference of tone which has evidently arisen from his peru- 
sal of the opinions entertained by Dr. Forkel, with respect to the former of these 


authors, and the sentiments, in regard to both of them, invariably expressed in 
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the past numbers of this Miscellany. But we are sorry to find the republication 
by Mr. Hocarrn of statements and notions in reference to Beethoven, which we 
had fondly hoped had become obsolete. We find him, indeed, willing to set the 
seal of his approbation on those productions of Beethoven, the fame of which may 
be said to extend throughout Europe; but he seems to evince a resolute deter- 
mination not to be in advance of his contemporaries, 

Mar. Hocarrn divides the compositions of Beethoven into two styles, or epochs, 
the earlier of them, that in which the melodies are remarkable for “‘ extreme sim- 
plicity and naturatness,” deriving “much of the originality of their character 
from the traits of national song with which they abound,” and being “ more 
easily comprehended and more powerfully felt by a promiscuous assembly.” Mr. 
Hoaarrn also avers, that there is “an absence of minute finishing and petty 
details” in Beethoven’s music, while “his masses of sound, - . have a deep 
and gloomy character peculiar to himself.’ The later works of Beethoven, 
those which Mr. Hogarth would include under the second style or epoch, are 
characterized by him, as “ extravagant,” “incomprehensible,” without “ regular 
form,” or “ intelligible design,” containing “ phrases and passages which convey no 
ideas of melody or harmony ;” and he concludes with an expression of “ regret 
that so much beauty,” as he acknowledges may be discovered in them, “ should 
be mingled with . . . actual deformity.” 

The examples adduced by Mr. Hecarrn as favourable specimens of the best 
style of his author are the Mass in C, the Oratorio of “ Christ at the Mount of 
Olives, the Fidelio, and the Symphonies in C minor, and the Pastorale. No 
distinct examples are, however, offered of the later and (supposed) inferior works 
of Beethoven ; but the critic, in deciding on the comparative merits of his two 
Masses, boldly asserts of the posthumous one, in eight parts, that no one has 
“been able to comprehend its meaning.” 

Now we disagree toto celo from so much of this gentleman’s theories, and we 
believe his division of Beethoven's compositions into the two separate styles he 
has indicated, to be wholly unfounded. 

We know nothing in the compositions enumerated by Mr. Hocarra which 
renders their melody more simple or natural, than the melody found in the Choral 

‘Symphony in the eight part mass, or the posthumous quartets ; and the “ origin- 
ality of their character” is as little attributable to “ traits of national melody ” in 
the one case as the other. The “ minute finishing,” alleged to be absent from 
Beethoven's works, is a mode of expression into the exact meaning of which we 
cannot stay to enquire ; but all Beethoven's great compositions abound in detail. 
We believe no composer ever indulged in greater : indeed, it is from the exuberance 
of his details that his compositions at first sight appear singular, and, as it was 
thought, fantastic. Cherubini and Spohr may be said to have exceeded him in 
“deep and gloomy masses of sound;” and to the former we are inclined to give 
the honour of introducing this peculiarity of orchestral effect in the overture. 

We presume Mr. Hoearrs terms the later compositions extravagant—incom- 
prehensible—irregular—without design—unmelodic, &c., from the simple fact 
of his never having heard them properly performed ; perhaps from never having 

seen the scores, or from placing too great reliance on the silly and unwarrantable 
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assertions, respecting Beethoven, in the defunct Quarterly Musical Magazine, and 
Monthly Harmonicon. It should, however, be borne in mind, that the atrocious 
libels on the art, and on the memory of Beethoven, which are to be found in the 
works alluded to, have been long exploded. Public opinion respecting the Choral 
Spmphony is now settled—thanks to Mr. Moscheles—and neither Mr. Hocartu 
nor the writer in the Morning Chronicle, can disturb its popularity. We affirm 
that there is not any peculiarity of melody or harmony traceable in the later works 
of Beethoven, which may not also be found in the Mass in C, the Mount of 
Olives, the Fidelio, the Symphony in C minor, and the Pastorale. Beethoven 
works on a system common to those compositions which are the favourites of Mr. 
Hocarrs, and to those which excite his denunciations ; and we sincerely consider 
the reasons advanced by this writer for liking Beethoven’s earlier productions, 
equally apply (for what they are worth) to the later. 

Mr, Hoeartu reminds his hearers that Beethoven’s early publications were 
Sormerly considered remarkable for harsh modulations, singular melody, affectation 
of originality ;—that the C minor Symphony astounded and bewildered the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, being thought odd, abrupt, and full of novel harmonies and 
transitions. He has, however, lived to see these misapprehensions, defects, and 
blemishes—“ wild, crabbed, and unintelligible” things—become “ correct, clear, 
and smooth.” A similar change, we doubt not, awaits his present opinions on 
the symphonies in A, F, and the glorious No. 9. 





A PSYCHOLOGICAL MEMOIR OF A PROVINCIAL MAN OF 
GENIUS. 
“ JACKSON OF EXETER.” 


Thirty years ago, under the designation of “ Jackson of Exeter,” was generally 
recognized a man of some eminence; one, proud to see his name inseparably 
connected with his native city, where, however, had he himself not possessed the 
consciousness of his own celebrity, he might have resided without being often 
reminded of it. In his professional character of a musical composer, his ballad 
airs were played in every family, and his elegiac melodies, elegant and plaintive, 
showed all the graceful simplicity of the English school. Jackson was the 
“ Enchanting harmonist!” of Wolcot, the once popular Peter Pindar, who, on 
one occasion, relieved the asperity of his satire by the introduction of a sonnet, in 
which he hailed the living genius. It was not, Tasebek: merely as the composer 
of some of our most delicate airs that “ Jackson of Exeter” attracted the notice 
of the world, nor would he himself have been gratified to have been remembered 
by the single glory of his own musical fame. His tastes and his studies were not 
limited to a solitary province of genius; it was not only music, but literature, 
poetry,painting, and landscape gardening, all the arts which charm the imagination 
equal y engaged his devoted pursuits. ‘T’o many, some of whom have survived 
him, “ Jackson of Exeter” seemed a sort of “ Admirable Crichton.” There was @ 
simplicity and unity in his intellectual character, which at all times gave decision 
to his opinions ; whatever these were they were immutable ; they were his own. 
The world had acknowledged him asa fine genius, endowed with a peculiar excel- 
lence in his own harmonious art ; and a confidence that the same distinguishing 
originality accompanied the execution of his other works, when he held the pen 
or the pencil, when he planned, and when he thought, induced him to imagine 
that he was rote | novel principles which his predecessors had not advanced, 
or creating scenes, with forms and colours, which no other eye had combined. 

The publication of Jackson's “Thirty Letters” had impressed on the readers 
of that day the most favourable idea of the accomplished genius whose musical 
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compositions had already conferred on him unrivalled celebrity. They touched 
with an originality of manner, on many interesting points of literature, on the 
arts, and even on some philosophical notions. Ata later period he gave the world 
the fruits of his studies in “‘'The Four Ages,” a volume which derived its title 
from its principal essay. ‘This was an ingenious idea of inverting the order of 
time and of society, which the ancients, not with the felicity of some of their fables, 
had fancifully imagined by the qualities of the metals. 

When Jackson wrote, the times were sanguinely empirical, a new era appeared 
to open on mankind. If “ volition can now do something, why should it not go on 
to do still more and more ?” was the ejaculating inquiry of a man of genius who 
is still our venerable contemporary. The omnipotence of mind over matter was 
so little dubious that it led some to conclude that “ we need not die.” Holcroft 
would endure an agony, but his mind freed his body while he gnashed his teeth. 
He calculated on prolonging life, and died early. If Jackson had not implicitly 
adopted these novel propositions in moral philosophy, he seemed to be nearing to 
that angle in the perfectibility of man. He imagined that he had superseded the 
use of a physician, and that as all diseases are created by misconduct and intem- 
perance, prevention was more certain than cure. His decision persevered in a 
system of extreme abstinence which broke a robust constitution, and to which 
practice his death was ascribed. Such “idols of the mind,” as Lord Bacon calls 
these illusions,—the mere fashions of thinking,—are not, however, prevalent in 
his writings, which are rather characterised by their sound sense, often original, 
always ingenious, 

But it was the destiny of “ Jackson of Exeter” to pass his life remote from the 
metropolis. His occupation as organist of the ¢athedral and his domestic con- 
nexions fixed his locality. In his occasional visits to our Athens, he had, however, 
on many occasions, discovered that he bore a name among the Athenians. Each 
return homewards seemed to remove him from that personal consideration which 
his presence in the metropolis was sure to command; in the metropolis, where 
every man of genius, while he receives the acknowledgment of his fraternal 
powers, finds the inheritance of his fame. In his native city, Jackson saw his 
pre-eminence disputed by those who might have tolerated an equality, but the 
supercilious silence which he preserved amidst the provincial mediocrity of his 
neighbours, betrayed how greatly that equality was disdained. He was an eagle 
tethered among the inmates of the basse cour. 

The Literary Society of Exeter and its environs were not inconsiderable in 
number, Several of the resident clergy, some physicians, and other gentlemen, 
had instituted what they called “ The Exeter Society.” They proposed to rival, 
by volumes of their own, “ The Transactions of the Manchester Society,” whose 
occasional appearance had attracted some notice. 

Of this “ Exeter Society,” from the first Jackson had declined to enrol himself 
a member. He kept aloof; he tock no interest in their enterprise, aud was insen- 
sible to their differences. His civility, without any prodigality of affection, was 
equally meted out ; no one could boast of his friendship, yet no one considered 
him as anenemy. ‘The last twenty years of his life were passed in a voluntary 
seclusion among his neighbours; a few generous tempers regretted his absence, 
but he himself seemed gratified that among those whose intimacy he shunned, 
there were some who felt mortified at the celebrity of ‘‘ Jackson of Exeter.’ ‘This 
celebrity was painfully witnessed by those who were themselves frequent candi- 
dates for public favour, yet, as one of them has acknowledged, continued “‘ unac- 
countably neglected by the public.” The celebrity of Jackson was, indeed, often 
painfully witnessed ; for few strangers visited Exeter without being desirous of an 
introduction to this eminent man. Nor did our hermit reside in a cell; at all 
times his door opened to a certain class of visitors; these were young men of a 
poetical cast of mind, or who discovered a strong bent for the arts ; youthful poets 
and painters were the familiars who haunted his house. Among those artists 
whose pictorial genius engaged the attention of Jackson, was the self-educated 
Opie ; an amateur artist of the name of Abbot, and that fine genius Gainsborough, 
of whom Jackson has left us a spirited sketch of his personal character and 
his vacillating fancies. The talents of the poets were put in requisition for 
stanzas which were corrected to his taste. The words of Jackson’s songs were 
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often admired as well as their accompaniment. The severity of his taste at no 
time could accommodate itself to sing-song, as other composers did. It was to 
avoid this repulsive common-place that Jackson had early preferred to adopt 
some well-known lines from our classical poesy; but when he had himself 
acquired a name, he found no difficulty in prompting the juvenile genius whom 
he had called about him. He dwelt on the tenderness of the thought which 
they would turn to his fancy, or melodised the liquid line which his ear had 
watched. The novelty of enchanting verses added a charm to his own melodies, 


and thus were 
 __ Soft Lydian airs 
Married to immortal verse.” 





Many were his ballad-makers, and some afterwards rose to poetical distinction. 
His great favourite was one Bampfylde, a Devonshire poet, whose exquisite 
sonnets, as thirty years ago they were accounted, appear never to have been 
collected together; a neglect probably occasioned by the poet’s distracted habits 
and untimely death, for more truly than Petrarch he was lost in pensive melan- 
choly, and perished the victim of a most romantic passion for a lady placed far 
above him in rank. Wolcot, whose early effusions were so graceful, and which 
afterwards he dispersed in his popular poems, composed many of these songs. 
Kendal, a polished versifier, who to his last days was an enthusiast of the Italian 
muse, from a hint of Jackson, composed a series of fairy personifications, with 
distinct scenery and appropriate action, to introduce new combinations of music. 
The fays were in caverns—on lakes—on a burning mountain—on the glaciers— 
in the billows of the sea—in groves lit by “ the evening star.” The music of 
the “ Fairy Fantasies,” as these’ were called, was one of the latest compositions 
of this eminent musician. When the simpiicity of his own style seemed in some 
peril of neglect by the elaborate harmonies of Haydn, he attempted this loftier 
experiment of his genius, and deigned to imitate when he sought to rival. 


( To be continued. ) 
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METROPOLITAN CONCERTS. 


Mr. Wesset’s Sorrers.—These are the meetings of artists and amateurs for 
the performance of classical music, and hitherto they have proved altogether 
delightful. Saturday’s programme contained the names of Hummel, Lachner, 
Thalberg, Weber, Chopin, Kuhlau, Beethoven, Henselt, Eliason, Sowinski, Pan- 
seron, and Kalliwoda. ‘The performers were Madlle. Bott, Madlle. Chardonnay, 
Madlle. Jacobine Mayer; MM. Mangold, Chardonnay, Kroff, Lidel, Muller, 
Frisch, and Eliason. Madlle, Bott, a young lady seventeen years of age, from 
Darmstadt, and pupil of Alloys Schmidt, is a pianiste of very great ability. 
Her execution is neat and clear, and a parity of power and tone appears to dis- 
tinguish her hands. Her talents drew the attention of the public towards her 
whilst a child, for it appears when only eleven years of age Madlle. Bott was 
elected a member of the Philharmonic Society at Munich. This lady played the 
first movement of the concerto in E minor by Chopin, which although very 
difficult, is too small in feature, and indistinct in outline, to prove very attractive. 
We regretted to lose the charming study by Henselt, “ Si oiseau étais d toi je 
volerais,” which as it has run the round of Germany, we much wished to hear 
from one so well qualified to give it the expression and mannerism of its composer. 
Madlle. Mayer, in a fine duet with Frisch (composed by Kuhlau), astonished her 
audience by the fire and energy of her style. M. Frisch is the premier flutist in 
tone, which is likea beautiful open diapason of Father Schmidt, and perfectly free 
from effort and hesitation, nor has any artist the different embrochures more 
completely under command. MM. Mangold, Eliason, and Lidel, contribnted to 
add to the gratifications of the evening, nor should we forget the efforts of the 
vocalists, who were Madlle. Ostergaard, Miss Harris, and Mr. C. Purday. This 
Soirée was held at the Saloon attached to the Pianoforte Manufactory of Mr. 
Kirkman, Soho-square. The two pianofortes used during the evening’s perform- 
ances were both beautiful instruments, and were universally admired. 
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M. Hetnemeyer’s Concert.—His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 
with the Duchess and Prince George, honoured “ the first flutist to the King of 
Hanover,” by their attendance at his concert held on Saturday at Willis’s Rooms. 
Many artists of renown were present, and by their efforts contributed to the 
attractions of the morning. MM. Moscheles and Doehler appeared in a duet for 
two pianofortes composed by the former pianiste, and founded on a sweet melody 
by Blangini. Miss Woodham sang the romance very nicely, and the powers of 
the two artists were fully tried by the many brilliant and novel passages sprinkled 
throughout this very brilliant composition. Herr Auguste Pott, who produced so 
great an impression at the last Philharmonic Concert, performed an adagio and 
aria, varied with most surprising skill and ability. In volume of tone, we pre- 
sume, he transcends all the violinists of the present or past generation. Giulio 
Regondi was as great as ever ; M. Hauseman as clever, who if he has not the tone 
of Lidel, possesses a high degree of finish and much graceful execution. M. 
Heinemeyer introduced his fantasias on “God save the Emperor,’ and the 
melange on the national airs of his country. Mdlle. Konig, Miss Woodham, 
Misses Dolby, Lockey, and Chatfield ; Messrs. Giubilei, Ivanoff, Castellan, and 
Parry, jun., were the vocalists, not however forgetting Mrs. Shaw, who sang the 
* Ah Perfido” of Beethoven in a magnificent manner. 


Miss Coorer’s anp H. Ernst’s Concert.—Madame Catrufo, Miss Lanza, 
Miss Cooper, Mr. Wilson, Herr Kroff, Signori Castellan, Giubilei, and A. Giubilei, 
supported the lady and gentleman by their vocal efforts, whilst Miss Chatterton, 
M. Barrét, M. Baumann, and M. Lidel, were the instrumentalists. Miss Cooper 
sang the “ Non mi dir’ in a very charming manner. She possesses a good and 
powerful voice, and has evidently been well trained. M. Ernst is a flutist of 
ability, and his fantasia met with repeated acclamations of the audience. M. Lidel 
performed a composition of Merk on the violonceilo with a freedom, tone, and 
style, which evinced consummate masteryover the difficulties of the instrument. 
He is unquestionably a great performer. 


Royat Acapremy or Music.—A fashionable audience attended the third con- 
cert given by the e/éves of this institution on Friday morning. ‘The first act 
contained some excellent compositions : the overture to King Stephen, march and 
chorus from the ruins of Athens, and quintet in E flat by Beethoven ; the 
“Che faro,” by Gluck, fantasia, by Thalberg, &c. &c. Miss Foster performed 
the latter, and Miss Bendixen in the quintet. 

The second act consisted of selections from the Idomeneo of Mozart; the 
characters sustained by Misses Thompson, Risdon, and Hopkins ; Messrs. Harri- 
son, and Ferrari. Mr. Cramer led, and Mr. Lucas conducted, to whom we believe 
should be ascribed the honour of affording so great a treat to the friends and sup- 
porters of this excellent association. 


Exeter Hatu.— The members of the Sacred Harmonic Society met for the 
first time after the recess, on Friday evening. ‘The oratorio was the Creation of 
Haydn. As is customary the room was filled long before the hour of perfor- 
mance, and every one appeared delighted. Mr. Surman was conductor, Mr. 
Perry led, Misses Bitch, and Woodyatt, Messrs, Hobbs and Phillips were the 
vocalists, 

Mr. W. H. Hotmes’s Concert.—This gentleman gave his annual concert on 
Tuesday, supported by a phalanx of talent, and honoured by one of the fullest and 
most fashionable audiences of the season. Mr. Holmes appeared as a symphonist 
and pianist. There were some clever thoughts in the opening movement of the 
B minor symphony ; but they would have told better could Mr. Holmes forget the 
pianist and think more independently, without reference to the forms of expression 
adapted, and peculiar, to that instrument. Asa pianist Mr. Holmes enjoys unusual 
distinction, and is an ornament to the academy in which he received his education. 
His performance of Beethoven's quartet, in E flat, was dictated by good sense, a 
clear appreciation of his author, and an execution which delighted by its transpa- 
rency and freedom from effort. The fantasia on “ Or che cielo,” we liked some- 
what less ; but Mr. Holmes can well afford to set this feeling off against the warm 
and bright approvals which it received from his gay and light-hearted listeners. 
Miss Thomson and Miss Theed were the other pianoforte players, the former ap- 
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pearing in Hummel’s duet with her master, Mr. Holmes; the latter in a spirited 
and brilliant composition by Herz. The vocalists were Mrs. Shaw, Miss Shirreff, 
Miss Risdon, Mdlle. Placci, Miss Flower, Mrs. W. in, Miss F, Wyndham ; 
Signori Ivanoff, De Begnis, Phillips, C. H. Purday, Wilson, Gear, and Giubilei. 

e orchestra, although small, was excellent, including Mori, Lindley, Willman, 
Dragonetti, Baumann, Richardson, Puzzi, &c. &c..—There were three novelties 
in the programme: an overture, by a Mr. Davison; an ode to music, by Miss 
M. Linwood ; and a choral march, by Mr. Ella. These were dashing compo- 
sitions, evidently the offsprings of a noble audacity, an out-of-the-way-inspiration, 
which had condescended to press into its service the united allurements of the 
quadrille band and the Palace-yard. The length of the programme protracted the 
concert to a very late hour ; but the crowded state of the room, even until its ter- 
mination, leads us to suppose Mr. Holmes's friends did not think this circumstance 
an infliction. 

Sr. Paut’s Carneprat.— Tuesday forenoon the annual rehearsal of music by 
the charity children of London took place in St. Paul's Cathedral, About half- 
past eleven the children arrived, several of whom belonging to schools a great 
distance off had been conveyed to town in omnibusses. On the arrival of Mr. 
Everett, the singing master, morning prayers were read by one of the prebends, 
after which, the “Gloria Patria’ and Coronation Anthem were sung, with the 
most delightful precision by the children, whose appearance seemed to produce 
much pleasure to the numerous persons present. But to-day is the Festival, 
when a sermon will be, or has been, preached before the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
Sheriffs, and many of the nobility and gentry. 

Roya Sociery or Musicians.—Handel’s Messiah was on Monday and Wed- 
nesday evenings, performed to a crowded and fashionable company, for the benefit 
of this excellent Association. The solos were sung by Mesdames Knyvett, Bishop, 
Shaw, Birch, Woodham, and Hawes; Messrs. Bennett, Seguin, Sale, and Phillips, 
The choral movements went off with the usual freedom and spirit. 


Seventu Painuarmonic Concert.—Part J. : Sinfonia, Die Weihe der Tone, 
Spohr; Aria, Miss M. B. Hawes, “ Tergi il pianto,” (Creso) Sacchini; Fan- 
tasia, Contra Basso, Mr. Muller, Muller ; Terzetto, Mademoiselle Schrickel, Miss 
M. B. Hawes, and Mr. Phillips, “ Soave sia il vento” (Cosi fan Tutte), Mozart ; 
Overture (Leonora), Beethoven. 

Part II.—Sinfonia, Letter V., Haydn; Recit. and Air, Mr. Phillips, “ Ye 
Guardian Saints” (Palestine), Dr. Crotch ; Concertante, Flute and Oboe, Mr. 
Ribas and Mr. A. Ribas, Ribas; Recit ed. Aria, Madlle. Schrickel, “ Da quel 
di” (Belisario), Donizetti ; Overture (Anacreon), Cherubini. Leader, Mr. T. 
Cooke; Conductor, Mr. Potter. 

This concert opened with the second performance of Louis Spohr’s charac- 
teristique sinfonia, “ Die weihe der Téne,” a grand piece of descriptive music, 
which it cannot be doubted was suggested to the composer by the success which 
has attended the Pastorale of Beethoven. ‘The symphony of Beethoven is a series 
of scenes pourtraying the events and images of rural lite; the eloquent silence 
of animated nature, the low and lulling melody of the flow of many waters, the 
murmuring of the leafy groves, the soft sweet voice of the single nightingale, 
“that most melodious bird,” blended with the shriller tones and deep low mur- 
murings of others of the feathered choir. We see the revelry of the rustics, and 
join involuntarily in their vigorous modes of enjoyment. But need we proceed ¢ 
Has not repeated performances of this heart-stirring symphony made us acquainted 
with its every detail—the change from nature at peace to nature with the ele- 
ments at strife and warfare, the rushing of the winds, the rolling of the thunders, 
the wail of distress, anon relieved by the blue loveliness of the unclouded heavens, 
and man pouring forth his songs of praise and gratitude? i : 

Spohr, it would seem, had seized the idea, and not only conceived the possi- 
bility of describing the sounds attending the natural world, but also of representing 
the different stages of human existence, and the different situations and emotions 
which befal man during his progress through life. Accordingly he brings before 
us the nurse, lulling the smile of innocence with the few simple notes of the 
“ Cradle Hymn,” the first vivid impressions of youthful happiness unclouded by 
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a single care, in “ the Maiden’s Dance,” the sudden change from unbounded joy 
to the agitation and doubt of the lover ‘in the “ Serenade.” Another movement 
describes the scenes of a warrior’s life—the march to battle, the emotions of ‘those 
left behind, the conflict, return of the conquerors, and their consentaneous uplift- 
ing of the voice in a hymn of thanksgiving ; whilst the last movement reminds 
us of the close of life, the breaking up of our earthly treasures and connections, 
the funeral dirge, and consolations to be dwelt on amidst such situations. These 
several scenes have been nicely strung together by Pfeiffer, in a short poem, which 
he entitles “ An Ode to Sound,” an excellent translation of which was added to 
the programme of Monday, and which appeared in the New Monthly Magazine 
for July, 1835. 

The music is an interesting specimen of the style of a clever artist, who has so far 
stepped into a new walk, and wielded a new weapon, that he addresses himself to you 
in a language and phraseology, rather than in ideas, of his own creation. Spohr is 
never bold, vulgar, bombastic, or inaccurate ; but, on the contrary, relies on a con- 
stant display of art ; and accordingly there is more labouring of points, more expen- 
diture of polish in this symphony, than would have sufficed for all the symphonies of 
Mozart and Beethoven, if taken together. Dignity and elegance, an even and courtly 
suavity, accompanied with captivating and brilliant recollections, supply the 
place of noble and free thoughts—a new and daring expression. We have no space 
to analyse the movements; but they will be found, if not overcrowded with ideas, 
elaborated with a degree of industry which never dozes, and sometimes pursued to a 
length, which only an unsuspecting confidence in his own powers could have in- 
spired. With much from the “ Azor and Zemire,” from the “ Jessonda,” the 
“ Pastorale,” of Beethoven, still there are scattered throughout some novel and 
original positions in the harmony and the semblance of original thought in the 
structure of the movements. The curious combinations of ‘“ the Cradle Hymn,” 
with ‘‘ the Serenade” and “ Maiden’s Dance,” show considerable skill in the treat- 
ment of the instrumentation. Thus we hear one set of instruments proceeding in 
triple, another in duple, and a third in nonal time. Mr. Potter isa very fair con- 
ductor, and throughout the evening manifested a sound knowledge of his music, 
and a determination to be duly recognized as the man in authority ; but from a 
little over-anxiety, either on his part or possibly that of others, this movement 
went to pieces, and we never saw so many clever artists so completely floored. 
The beating nine in a bar was more than the tender conscience of Ribas could 
withstand, and he, giving way, led to uncertainty, fear, dismay, terror, and 
paralysis. The orchestra righted in the military movement, the close of which 
(the Thanksgiving) was very well executed. Miss Hawes followed in a worthless 
song of Sacchini, curtailed and bedizened by her pains-taking master, Mr. Kearns ; 
but the music seemed to lay beyond the natural compass of her voice, and we 
presume, from the reception it met with, we have heard it for the last time. M. 
Muller was received as most concerto players from the Continent are by the gentle- 
men who compose this band, and offcred up as a bolocaust to their pride and 
prejudice. ‘ The Tenth don’t dance,” and the Philharmonic won't break their 
time to oblige any one. ‘The band repeated the scene exhibited in the execution of 
the symphony, and all stuck fast except Cooke the leader, who pertinaciously kept 
on with his shrill piping, ludicrously in contrast with the growl and grumble of 
the concerto contra-basse. M. Muller’s performance was respectable, and in some 
things remarkable ; but his music, of which he did not appear to know more than 
his own part, was wretched drivel. But the massacre of the evening was the 
Trio from “ Cosi fan Tutte.” The bumps of combativeness and destructiveness 
were on the increase. The gentlemen fiddlers kept a vigilant guard on the time, 
the lady vocalists did not, and what with having commenced it as slow again 
as the real time, losing half a bar, the singers ending here, and accom- 
panyists there, we at last began to doubt our own identity, so truly were we 
bewildered and lost in amazement. The astounding power and precision 
which attended the performance of the Leonora demonstrated that every member 
of the band was striving his utmost to redeem the past. Mr. Ribas has, not: so 
ready a command of certain passages as the German Frisch, tut in style and 
finish he is superlatively great. His youthful brother we hold to be the finest per- 
former on the obce to be met with, let him go into what European capital he may. 
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He has the style of Barret, and, if possible, a still more exquisite tone. Mdlle. 


Schrickel is reported to possess the most splendid voice of any lady in Germany. In 
her performance at the Ancient Concerts she demonstrated great finish and propriety 
of conception ; but in the aria by Donizetti, (from the elisario) she was on this 
occasion frightened, and appeared to less advantage. Phillips, in Dr. Crotch’s 
song, assisted by Wright, on the harp, and Harper on the trumpet, restored the 
good temper of the audience, which, on several occasions, the general sibillation 
trom one end of the room to the other showed, had been slightly deranged. 









THEATRICAL SUMMARY. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Saturday being Whitsun Eve, there was no opera, but M. Laporte speculated 
with a miscellaneous concert, supported by the attractions uf his company. ‘There 
was no novelty. Grisi and Albertazzi in the everlasting duet “‘Ebben a te ferisci,” 
Albertazzi in the “‘ Nacqui all'affano,” delighted much, and Persiani in the scena 
from the Sonnambula, drew a decided encore. When this lady has learnt to roar, 
shout, squall, make hideous faces, and shake for some five minutes without 
cessation, our clever concert goers will begin to think there is something extraor- 
dinary about her. Rubini sang the “ Vivi tu,” in a very charming manner. 
The house was tolerably well attended. 

The star of Donizetti has been predominant this season, but the subscribers 
have not been favoured with his best compositions in the J-ueia and Parasina. 
The former is indebted for its success solely to the transcendent singing of Per- 
siani and Rubini; but the production was too puerile to carry the feelings by 
storm. On Friday last, Grisi, Rubini, and Tamburini shared the honors bestowed 
upon Parasina, which was represented for the first time in this country, having 
gone the round as usual of the Italian and Parisian boards before importation 
here. In a musical point of view, had we never heard this opera, we should not 
have been in a worse condition, for positively not a phrase has remained on our 
memory. The /ibretto differs in some respect from the revolting poem of Lord 
Byron ; but the horrors of this fearful tale are sufficient to have inspired a man 
of genius with motivi, more elevated than the threadbare and commonplace sub- 
jects with which Donizetti has invested the musical situations. Romani, the 
writer of the Jibretto, has not evinced tact in the disposition of the incidents, 
divided as they are into three acts, the last of which is a heavy drag, after the 
exciting discovery in the second. ‘the cast was as follows : — Parasina — Mad. 
Grisi ; Smelda — Mad. Castelli; Azzo—Sig. Tamburini; Ugo — Sig. Rubini ; 
Erneste—Sig. Morelli. 

The scene opens with the ducal palace at Belvedere, on the river Po, where 
Azzo, the Duke of Ferrara, and Parasina, his Uuchess, are staying. Azzo, in the 
midst of his warlike successes complains of the melancholy of Parasina, and his 
suspicions of her fidelity are excited by the return of Ugo from the wars, against 
the wishes of the Duke. rneste in vain implores Ugo to leave the Court, the 
latter loves and is beloved by Parisina, with whom he has an interview, inter- 
rupted by the mal-apropos entrance of her liege lord, who however feigns to be 
ignorant of the unnatural passion, and invites Ugo to the ducal fetes at Terrara. 
This closes the first act in which we had a scena finely sung by Tamburini, two 
cavatinas by Rubini, one enthusiastically encored ; a good scena by Grisi, a duet 
between her and Rubini, and a quartet interwoven with the finale. In the second 
act Parasina retires to her couch, after a gentle plaint touching her crossed affec- 
tions; and then succeeds a scene of highly dramatic interest and excitement- 
Azzo enter, and watching with Lynx-eyed jealousy the face of Parasina, hears. 
her pronounce in soft accents the name of Ugo. The Duke in frantic rage 
awakes her, and charges her with infidelity. She at first denies the soft impeach- 
ment, but at length when he exclaims, “ Lami dunque ! l’ami !—Parasina with 
desperation rejoins—Si ! 

The Duke is about to immolate her upon this confession, but is withheld by 
Parasina’s readiness to meet her fate in avowing her attachment, and then Azzo 
swears he will have a more dire revenge ; flinging her from him he retires, venting 
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imprecations, and she weeping. We shall not pretend to describe the fine histrionic 
display of T'amburini and Grisi in their duet. Donizetti did nothing for the singers, 
but the votalists did everything for Donizetti. With trying and difficult vocal 
passages and noisy orchestral accompaniments, nothing but the extraordinary pas- 
sion and energy of the two artists enabled them to produce such an electrical im- 
pression. The fury of the enraged husband, with his vows of vengeance, were 
fearfully pourtrayed by Tamburini, whose acting throughout in his repulsive part 
is beyond all praise. Grisi’s tragic powers were never more severely tested, and 
she never came through the ordeal more successfully. The two performers were 
called for, after their tremendous exertions. Then comes the arrest of Ugo, whom 
the Duke is about to consign to death, but commutes his sentence into banishment, 
when Erneste announces that Ugo is the son of Matilda, whom in early life he 
had betrayed. A quartet of mutual crimination and reproaches close this act, 
which ought, in fact, to have terminated the opera, for the third act, after a chorus 
of women, the best piece of writing by the way, is followed by a long socena of 
Parasina, in which, as usual, a preghiera is introduced. Then the dénouement is 
arrived at, by the Duke taunting her with infidelity, and drawing a curtain dis- 
covers the corpse of Ugo, She utters a terrible imprecation on Azzo, and then 
Parasina falls lifeless on the body of her lover. The singing portion was all up 
hill work to Grisi; but she triumphed over the poverty of the composer's ima- 
ginings, and as actress soared to the utmost pinnacle of tragic fame. It created an 
immense sensation, and we never heard more enthusiastic demonstrations of ap- 
plause, than when she staggered across the stage, so overpowered by her exertions 
that she was supported by Rubini and Tamburini, The labour which Donizetti 
has left to the singers and band in this opera is quite frightful, and yet no hearer 
can have a reminiscence of the mass of sound, which is as unceasing as it is 
wearying. Great pains were taken with the mise en scene. The costume, decora- 
tions, and scenery, indeed the whole was admirably mounted ; but cui bono ? 
Parasina cannot remain a standing favourite, for good music must be appended 
to the most magnificent acting to render an opera permanently attractive. “ Vivi 
tu,” or the “ Or che in cielo,” is worth all the florid display in Parasina, such is 


the soul-inspiring effect of simple melody. We pitied the unfortunate members 
of the orchestra. There was no “ rest for the wicked,” not even for the drums 
and cymbals. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


Sir,—It is not necessary to recur to the well-known story of the “ Three 
Crows,” for the purpose of explaining how difficult it is to elicit the truth in one’s 
intercourse with society ; and, as far as musical matters are concerned, we daily 
see the almost impossibility of arriving at this desirable conclusion, through the 
vanity, ignorance, and party spirit that upon too many occasions poison the 
sources of the well of truth. Upon no musical subject has the baneful effects of 
wilful falsehood been so lavishly expended as upon the presumed fact that our 
historian, Dr. Burney, borrowed or pilfered some of the best parts of his work 
from Sir John Hawkins, My attention has been drawn to this revived controversy 
by perusing the article on Ancient Music, No. 39, Foreign Quarterly Review, 
Oct. 1837, at the conclusion of which I find the following :— 

“Tt has lately been attempted, for about the two-hundredth time, to revive the 
hypercritical assertion that Dr. Burney stole all the last parts of his ‘General 
History of Music’ from Sir John Hawkins. We have taken pains to ascertain 
the falsehood and expose it; and if these parties will look at the ‘ Five Volumes 
(quarto) of Hawkins,’ bequeathed by him to the British Museum, they will find 
an extract from the Gazetteer of Sept. 23rd, 1776, announcing the publication of 
Sir John Hawkins’s book that day ; and at page 21 of the preliminary discourse, 
he says :—‘ At the beginning of 1776, the musical world were favoured with the 
first volume of a work entitled, ‘A History of Music, by Dr. Burney.’ Not to 
mention this volume, which contains the most elaborate and best digested trea- 
tises extant upon ancient Egyptian, Hebrew, and Greek music, in his Preface the 
Doctor expressly tells us :—‘ Printed materials lie open to us all ; and I spared no 
expense or pains either in acquiring or consulting them, With respect likewise 
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to MS. information, and inedited materials from foreign countries, few modern 
writers have perhaps expended more money and time, undergone greater fatigue, 
or more impaired their health, in the eek of them than myself.” By which (if 
there is any belief to be placed in the deliberate assertion of a man whose honour 
was never impeached excepting in this frail instance,) it is evident that the 
materials for his whole work were gathered but not arranged.” 

In the short biographical notice of Sir John Hawkins in the Penny Cyclopedia, 
is revived the same false notion which the foregoing quotation is very successfully 
intended to set at rest. Steevens, who assailed the knight’s book “in the most 
violent and uncandid manner,” and Dr, Lawrence in his “ Probationary Odes,” 
who ridiculed what the biographer allows was “ not a well-written history,” are 
both accused as friends of Dr. Burney, of causing his work to fall nearly dead 
from the press. Time, however, has done that justice to the author which his 
contemporaries denied him. Now, every musical reader of respectable common 
sense, if he has read the two works, must, in his own mind, award this justice 
which in few words is that the history by the worthy magistrate is a mass of 
twaddle, including some information, doubtless ; but so mixed up with ridiculous 
gossip and stupid assertions, that no one with but a moderate stock of patience can 
sit down to read it through. Here is one of his MS. notes to the edition left to 
the British Museum :—“ Singing follows so naturally the smallest degree of pro- 
Jiciency on any instrument, that the learning of both is unnecessary !” After 
this (and there are many like it), we presume that no professor or amateur will 
want to dip much into these “ Five Volumes (quarto).” But the truth is, Dr. 
Burney was the successful writer—a man of superior attainments and learning, 
whom the great lexicographer himself did not disdain to imitate ; and this it was 
that roused the spleen and indignation of Hawkins’s adherents, and they raised 
heaven anc earth (to use a common phrase,) to crush the professor's work, endea- 
vouring, upon all occasions, to depreciate its value, of course to lessen the sale, and 
to leave an impression (now effectually removed by the writer of the Foreign 
oot Review,) that the amateur was the best qualified person to write on the 
subject. 

Many musical persons have desired to ascertain the facts that occasioned this 
dispute, and a consideration for the reputation of the most talented musician of 
his day, has induced me, Mr. Editor, to set them right, through the medium of 
your periodical, 
T remain, sir, yours, &c., 

Justicia Musica. 


THE WINTER IN PARIS. 


A Ftoop of concerts and musical soirées overwhelm Paris every year towards 
the close of the season, and leaves so much mud behind that it is difficult to find 
the pearls that lie buried in it. 

The greatest disorder prevails in the soirées generally. In the first place the 
heat is intense and overpowering. The Parisians seem to take a pride in leaving 
half their guests to accommodate themseives as they can, outside the door. Ifa 
room will contain fifty persons, they invite three hundred. Happily one hundred 
out of the three do not accept the invitation, but one hundred and fifty must set 
up their tents outside the door. It might be worth the trouble to send one of 
these herring shoals salted to Germany, that the honest Germans might get a 
taste of true Parisian life. But besides the misery of the heat, we are stuffed with 
ices and French romances almost to suffocation. Good taste requires that 
romances should be sung in a low, suppressed, and almost tremulous voice. 
Right glad indeed are we when at the close of the sixth romance, we have strug- 
gled through the mist and obscurity, and a bright star of the first magnitude, as 
Thalberg and Ernst, breaks upon our path, and refreshes our longing heart with 
the gladdening nectar of true genius. P 

Several distinguished pianoforte players have rendered the concerts of this 
season attractive ; Thalberg, Osborne, Rosenhain, and towards the close, Doehler. 
As a violin player and a most accomplished musician, Ernst ranks very high. He 
is one of the few who forget their audience, and draw from the rich spring of genius 
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a deep and hidden feeling. His playing comes from the heart and goes to the 
heart. The pupils of the Conservatoire exhaust themselves in Italian shakes and 
roulades, without producing any effect, and we are glad indeed to hear a song of 
Schubert or Beethoven, sung by a clear, sweet voice, such as Madlle, Leaman’s, 
Schianski, who has lately appeared as a tenor singer, has a delightful organ, and 
a great deal of taste and judgment. 

Augustus Muller from Darmstadt, a performer on the double bass, played many 
fantasias both publicly and in soirées. Notwithstanding all the difficulties presented 
by this unmanageable instrument, Muller executes every passage with neatness 
and facility, and every melody with grace and expression. His whole playing is 
easy and unconstrained ; and his compositions, especially his adagios, indicate 
considerable versatility of talent. As to church music the Parisians seem to 
understand literally nothing. I was invited to a little place in the environs of 
Paris, to play the organ, the day of the Virgin Mary’s ascension. I began to 
extemporize, and then to work in a subject of Beethoven’s, and a fugue of 
Handel from memory, when the priest wispered to me — “ My dear friend, you 
will send our people to sleep, pray give us something a little more lively.” I did 
not require to be twice admonished, but during the elevation, played the drinking 
song out of Der Freischiitz, for this happened to occur first to my thoughts, 
Afterwards one of my acquaintance took a flute from his pocket, and played some 
variations from Tulou, which I accompanied on the organ. And oh, what praises 
we earned. The priest came again to me. — “ Capital,” said he, ‘ that music is 
religious, lively, and entertaining at the same time.” “ Brute that you are,” I 
returned to his face, but fortunately in a language he did not understand ; and 
upon my translation into a sentence rather more complimentary—“ I am entirely 
of your opinion,” he went away perfectly satisfied. 

Among the Babylonish confusion of tongues in the musical world at Paris, its 
contemptible every-day productions, the absurd vanity of insignificant song- 
writers, music teachers without conscience, opera composers without common 
sense, and dancing quadrille fabricators, there is the germ of much that is good 


and great ; much that is splendid is taking root, and is already beginning to put 
forth blossoms. The morning light becoming richer and clearer, may be the 
harbinger of a brilliant and glorious future. 





COURT CIRCULAR. 


Her Majesty had a dinner party on Saturday evening, at the New Palace. 
The band of the Royal Regiment of Horse Guards was in attendance at the 
Palace during the evening. 

Her Majesty and the Duchess of Kent attended divine service on Sunday 
morning, in the Chapel Royal Royal St. James's. The musical service was Boyce 
in C. The commandments and chaunt were (by command of Her Majesty) 
Sale’s in B. ‘The Anthem “ Let God arise,” (Greene) was sung by Messrs. 
Hawkins, Hobbs, and J. B. Sale. Sir George Smart presided at the organ. 


VV Ey 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Roya Concerts —We are glad to hear that her Majesty intends to give a 
concert shortly at Buckingham Palace ; the performers to consist of native talent, 
and the compositions to be selected from the best English authors, This is the 
best answer that can be given to those who ask, “‘ Why is it that none but foreign 
artists are engaged at the Queen’s concerts ?”—Morning Post. 

This is an interesting announcement, and it is to be hoped that our native 
artists will go properly dressed in British materials, and all sing British music— 
the “ Audivi Vocem,” “the Dying Mother,” “ the Grasshopper’s Soirée,” “ Glo- 
rious Apollo,” “ By the banks of the Yarrow,” “ Alexis,” &c. &c,. with an occa- 
sional intermezzo such as ‘* The week after the Creation,’ ‘* The return of the 
Dorchester Exiles,” and other grand instrumental fantasias produced, or about to 
be produced, at our famous Philharmonic concerts. 
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Tue Mexonisrs’ Crus.—The society met on Thursday, in order to decide the 
prizes, one of which was for the best ballad, the other for the best duet. Three 
songs had been sent in, of which that by Mr. Hobbs was selected as deserving 
the silver cup. Another sent in by Mr. Hawes, was so much approved of that 
the club complimented him with a present of ten guineas. ‘Two duets appeared, 
the better turned out to have been also sent in by Mr. Hawes, and consequently 
gained the prize. If Mr. Hawes arranged the psalm tunes which have appeared 
under his name, and which abound in false progressions and an extraordinary 
ignorance of vocal effects, we deem it an impossibility that he can be qualified to 
write for any prize without assistance. In the course of the evening, Mr. W. H. 
Holmes gratified the company by a pianoforte fantasia on “ Or che in cielo,” Mr. 
Reeves by Labarre’s fantasia on Irish airs on the harp, and Mr. Eliason by a 
spirited solo on the violin, 

Purcett Cius.— The state of the Abbey and the approaching Coronation, 
has led the members of this Club to postpone the July meeting for the present. 

Spontin1. — This composer is on his way to our metropolis. He brings with 
him a Nationa] Ode, composed in honour of our Queen, and the approaching 
ceremonial of her coronation. 

Bacu’s Tripte Concerto.— Messrs. Moscheles, Doehler, and Benedict per- 
form this magnificent composition to-morrow evening, at the Annual Concert of 
the latter gentleman, to be held in her Majesty's Theatre. The progamme dis- 
plays almost every variety of fascination, independently of this rare gem from the 
genius of old Sebastian. 

New Opera.—An Opera has been accepted at Drury Lane, the composition of 
Mr. Lodge, an amateur distinguished for many pretty ballads, and a prize glee 
which succeeded at the Catch Club about two years since. 


New Opera sy Vaccas.— The Milan papers communicate the great success 
attending the representation of the new opera Marco Visconti, the last production 
of Vaccaj. ‘This work was first produced at ‘Turin, and quite eclipsed the Lucia 
di Lammermoor, Marco Visconti running until the close of the season. Donzelli, 
for whom the principal tenor was written, was so much elated with its success, 
that on his return to Milan, he introduced it at La Scala, where it became as great 
a favourite as at Turin. The Libretto founded upon the well-known historical 
novel “ Marco Visconti” does great credit to the promising young author Luigi 
Tocagni. 

Tue Norwicn Frstivat.—The Norwich papers teem with a series of letters 
written by Sir George Smart and the Rev. Mr. Elwin, relative to the management 
of the Musical Festival of last year. If they should ever arrive at a termination, we 
will endeavour to give an abstract of the points. 


Tae Orrra Duer.—Last week, in a ramble to Dulwich, I made these rhymes 
into a duet for a new comic — I have upon the stocks. Mind—for I look 
upon the words as a model for that kind of writing. 


First she.—There to see the sluggish ass, 
Thro’ the meadows as we pass, 
Eating up the farmer’s grass, 
Blythe and merry, by the mass, 
As a little country lass. 
Then he replies.—Hear the farmer cry out, zounds ! 
As he trudges through the grounds, 
Yonder beast has broke my mounds; 
If the parish has no pounds, 
Kill, and give him to the hounds. 
Then, da capo, both join in repeating the last stanza, and this, tacked to a tolerable 
tune, will serve you for a couple of months—you observe. In the same spirit of 
ridicule Sir Richard Steele makes Trim, in his comedy of the “ Funeral,” sing 
Campley’s Cheque for three hundred pounds ; repeating, “ hundred—hundred— 
hundred —because there are three hundred ;” a better reason than can be given 
for most repetitions in music,—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Menpetssoun.—This composer has recently visited Berlin, the present seat of 
great gaiety and royal splendour. His Oratorio of St. Paul was performed with 
unexampled success, by command of the Court. At the Theatres, Meyerbeer 
produced Robert le Diable, and the Faust of Spohr. 
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UNDER THE SPECIAL PATRONAGE OF THE QUEEN, AND THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
RAMSEY’S PATENT VOLTI SUBITO, 
AN Elegant Machine for turning over the leaves of Music, may be had of all 


Music-sellers, and of the Manufacturer, 


J. F. MYERS, 23 a, Albermarle Street, 


Patentee of the Zolophon, upon which favourite Instrument a selection of popular music is performed 
every Wednesday and Saturday, commencing at Three, and again at Eight o'clock. Admission gratis. 





A GOOD SHAKE FOR 8s. 
BSERVATIONS on the Vocal 


Shake, with examples and exercises for ob- 
taining that indispensable ornament, written and 
inscribed to her friend and pupil, Mrs. Searle, (late 
Miss Cecilia Novello,) by Mrs. Blaine Hunt, pro- 
fessor of singing. 

*,* Mrs. Hunt’s terms for teaching singing and 
address may be obtained at the publisher’s. 
J. Alfred Novello, 69, Dean Street, Soho. 








EW MUSIC, by DOEHLER and 
HERZ —Brilliant Fantasia, from ‘* Robert 
le Diable,” Rondino on the Final Air, in “ La 
Festa della Rosa,” Fantasias from ‘* Le Pré aux 
Cleres,” “ Anna Bolena,” and ‘* Gustavus,” and a 
new Nocturno, by Doehler: also by Henri Herz. 
Three new Fantasias from ‘‘ La Double Eschelle,” 
**Le Postillion” and “ Stradella.”—Published at 
CHAPPELL'’S 50, New Bond Street. 
N.B. AllSTRAUSS’S Popular Waltzes. 


PRIZE GLEES. 


if hee Liverpool Beef Steak Club 
offer a Gold Medal of the value of Twenty 
Pounds, or its equivalent, for the best approved 
cheerful Glee, (the words to be original,) for three 
or four equal voices, with or without a pianoforte 
accompaniment. 

i io og a similar Prize of Ten Pounds for the best 

atch. 

The copies, which must not be in the handwri- 
ting of the composers, to be sent to the Adelphi 
Hotel, Liverpool, addressed to the Secretary, on or 
before the 30th of September, ac panied by a 
sealed envelope, enclosing the name and address, 
and endorsed with a corresponding motto. 

The unsuccessful glees to remain in the posses- 
sion of the club, (not interfering with the copy- 








oe 
otice of the decision will be given to each can- 
didate in January, 1839. 





Issued the First of February, price Five 
Shillings, Part III. of 


HE PSALMIST, a Collection of 


-& Psalm and Hymn Tunes suited to all the va- 
rieties of Metrical Psalmody, consisting principally 
of Tunes alreatly in General use for Congregational 
Worship, newly harmonized for four voices, with 
asep paniment for the Organ or Piano- 
forte, the greater part by Vincent Novello, Esq. 
Comprising also many Original Compositions and 
Sa from the works of Handel, Sebastian 
Bach, Emmanuel Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beetho- 
ven, Spohr, Cherubini, Mendelssohn, é&c. &c., b 
the following eminent Professors; T. Adams, T. 
Attwood, W. Beale, W. Fitzpatrick, H. R. Bishop, 
H. J. Gauntlett, J. Goss, W. Hawes, W. Horsley, 
M. B. Oxon, W. Knyvett, I. Cooke, V. Novello, 
E. Taylor, S. Webbe, S. Wesley, C. Wesley, S. 
Sebastian Wesley, Jj. Turle, and other 





Completed in Twenty Numbers, of 
NOVELLO’S POCKET EDITION 


One Hundred Naval wi aes celebrated Songs by 
DIBDIN. 
‘i! addition to the Two Splendid 


Portraits of his Late Majesty, each number 
is illustrated with a spirited Etching. Innumbers, 
1s, each, or in two volumes, with 22 illustrations, 
bound, price 9s. each vol. London: J. Alfred No- 
vello, 69, Dean Street, Soho Square, where may be 
had an edition of Dibdin’s Songs with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. I. 

No 1.—Price 1s. Naval Victories. The Nancy. 
Sheep-shearing. Ben Backstay. No. 2, ls.—The 
moon ontheocean. The Veterans. Tom Tackle. 
Lovely Nan. Victory’s laurel. No. 3, 1s—Tom 
Bowling. Nautical Anatomist. Poor Jack. Gal- 
lant Tom. The canof grog. No. 4, 1s,—The sol- 
dier’s adieu. When Bibo, Love me evermore. 
The breeze was fresh I lock’d up all my treasure. 
No. 5, 1s.— Bonny Kate. Saturday Night. The 
wind was hush’d. The cornish miners. The 
woodman. No. 6, 1s —Joltering Giles. The high 
mettled racer. Bleak was the morn. Madam, my 
trade is war. No 7, 1s.—Poor Orra., Captain 
Wattle. Up the Mediterranean. A sailor’s life. 
Masonry. No.8,1ls.—Thelittlebark. ‘The Green- 
wich Pensioner. A jug of brown ale. Life’s like 
a ship. Yanco dear. No. 9, tt old 
stairs. Truecourage. Megof Wapping. Rational 
sae The Waterman. No. 10, 1s. 6d.—Tom 
Truelove’s knell. The Anchorsmith. The last 
shilling. The lookout. One Shakspeare, a bard. 
The village clock. Jack Ratiin, with portrait, in- 
dex, &e, 

CONTENTS OF VOL. II. 


Poll and Bess. ’'T'was one day at Wapping. 

Dick. No. 13, 1s. The lads of the village.- Ad- 
vice, old voy, The sailor’s consolation. Nothing 
like grog. Blow high, blow low. No. 14, 1s. 
—Sailor’s welcome home. Jack at Greenwich. 
The Barber’s shop. Mankind all get drunk. A 
Soldier’s grave. No. 15, 1s.—Home’s home. The 
Waggoner. Jack's fidelity. Bottom. No. 16, 1s. 
Nancy, dear. Jack atthe opera. Father, Mother, 
and Suke. Peg of Pepper-alley. Beauty of the 
mind. No. 17, 1s.—Discipline. The sailor’s jour- 
nal. Little Ben. The country dance. When 
fairies are lighted. No. 18, 1s—The charming 
Kitty. A little. The ladies. My love’s a vessel. 
No. 19, ls.—Man the boat; boys. Another cupand 
then. Kickaraboo. Some say topers. Lovely 
Polly. No. 20, ls. Gd. The trim built wherry. 
Thesailor’s dream. Themoment Aurora. Father 
andI, Myname’sTom Tough. The poet andthe 
paper. All’s one to Jack, with portrait, index, &c. 
NOVELLO’S Pocket Edition of Dibdin’s Songs. 





of acknowledged merit, to which are added inter- 

ludes by Wesley, Mendelssohn, V. Novello, J. 

Turle, and H. J. Gauntlett. To be completed in 

— Parts, each to contain about One Hundred 
‘unes. 


London: J. Haddon, Castle Street, Finsbury 


Square, London: Sold by J. A. 
Street, Soho, y J. A. Novello, Dean 








ORT RAIT OF VINCENT 

NOVELLO—Just published, (musie size) in 
beautiful line engraving, by WILLIAM HUM- 
PHRIES, after the original painting by the late 
Edward Petre Novello. Prints, 5s.; proofs 7s. 6d. ; 
India proofs, 10s. 6d.—London: J. A. NOVELLO, 
69, Dean-street, Soho. 




















MORI AND LAVENU’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, (VOCAL AND 
INSTRUMENTAL) 
98, NEW BOND STREET. 
OEHLER’S FANTASIA AND 


Brilliant Variations de Bravura on ‘‘ Nel 
veder la tua costanza,” from Anna Bolena. 
Fantasia on airs from Lucia di Lammer- 
moor. 
Fantasia from Scaramuccia. 

——- Deux Nocturnes 

The above performed by Monsieur Doehler 
at the Public and Private Concerts. 

Herz, H. Last New Fantasia on airs from Lucia 
di Lammermoor, performed by the author with 
the most brilliant success. 

Listz. German Melodies, by Schubert, in 2 Nos., 
each 3s, 

Sebastian Bach’s celebrated Organ Fugues and 
Preludes, edited by Cipriani Potter, in 6 Nos., 
each 8s. 

Czerny,C. Three Fantasias from Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor. 

Hunten’s Deux Rondeaux on favourite airs from 
Halevy’s L’Eclair, 2 Nos., each 3s. 

Duet for two performers on the pianoforte, 

on ** Ave Maria,” by Puget. 

ditto, a romance by Puget. 

Select airs from the Opera Lucia di Lammermoor, 
in 3 books, each 5s. 

For two performers, from ditto, in 3 books, 


5s. 

From Malek Adel, in 4 books, by Dumon. 

—— ditto, (for two performers) 3 books. 

Burgmuller’s Divertissement on themes from “* Le 
Fidéle Berger,” Op 42, 3s. 

Gomion’s Souvenir de Lucia—Fantasia on airs 
from Lucia di Lammermoor. 

VOCAL MUSIC, 

All the Arias, Duettos, Trios, &c., in the Operas 
Lucia di Lammermoor, Parisina, Roberto Deve- 
reux, Marino Faliero, and Costa’s Malek Adel. 

HARP AND PIANO DUETS, ARRANGED 
BY BOCHSA. 

Select Airs from Donizetti’s Opera’s Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, Parisina, and Roberto Devereux. 

The celebrated Parisian waltz and galop from the 
Daughter of the Danube. 

Pilati’s Pas de Valse, from the Brigand de Terra- 
cine, 

Admired pas Styriens, 3s. 

The admired duets ‘* Vanne se alberghi,” “Oh! 
guardate che figura,” and the popular march from 
Adam’s Ballet Faust. 

HARP SOLOS, BY BOCHSA. 

Cavatina ‘‘ A te diro,” from Roberto Devereux, 

















each 





Cavatina ‘*Sogno Talor,” and chorus “ Guerrier 
Drapello,” from Parisina, 3s. 

The favourite March and the Romance ‘ Una 
Furtiva Lagrima,” from L’Elisir D’Amore, 


2s. 6d. 

Quelques idées, from Meyerbeer’s Opera Les Hu- 
guenots, 2 Nos. 2s. 6d. 

Souvenir de Seville. Capriccio on the Bolero, sung 
by Stockhausen, 2s. 


THE MUSICAL WORLD. 





Pilati’s Pas de Valse, 2s. 
—r Derniére pensée musicale de Bellini, Op. 
» 38 2 
Scotch Martial Fantasia. Performed by > 
Sonate de Concert. Author at va- > 

Notturno Espagnol. rious Concerts 

J. B. Chatterton’s Rondo on “ Jeunes Beautés,” 
from the Huguenots. 

WALTZES, QUADRILLES, &e. 

Musard’s Quadrilles from Lucia di Lammermoor, 
2 sets, each 3s, 

Doehler’s La Resemblance—Valse favourite, (with 
a Portrait of the Composer. 

Musard’s Quadrilles from the Daughter of the 
Danube, 2 sets, each 3s. 

La Lucia Valse (with a Portrait of Madame 
Persiani), 2s. 6d. 

Strauss’s Waltzes. All the favourite waltzes com- 
posed and performed by Mr. Strauss and his un- 
rivalled band. 

MORI AND LAVENU’S, Musical Library. 

28, New Bond Street. 




















107 
RISI, PERSIANI, CINTI, and 


ALBERTAZZI will sing at Mr. BENE- 
DICT’S GRAND EVENING CONCERT, on 
FRIDAY, the 8th of June. Rubini, Ivanoff, 
Catone, Castelan, Tamburini, F. Lablache, and 
Lablace are also engaged. The celebrated Band of 
M. Strauss will perform two new sets of Valses, for 
the first and only time in a Concert. Signor La- 
blache will sing, on this occasion only, a song in 
English. The extraordinary pianist, M Doehler, 
will perform a new fantasia, and in a triple con- 
certo with Mr. Moscheles and Mr. Benedict. The 
orchestra will comprise the most eminent perform- 
ers. Conductor, Signor Costa. 

Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets to be had of ADDISON 
and Beae, 201, Regent Street; Charles Olivier, 
41, New Bond Street; Mitchell’s Library, 33, Old 
Bond Street ; at all the principal Musicsellers; and 
at Mr. BENEDICT’S residence, 93, Piccadilly. 








In 8 Books, each oe ey Numbers, price 2s. 


eac! 

ELECT ORGAN PIECES, from 

the Masses, Motetts, and other Sacred Works 

of Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, Cherubini, Hum- 

mel, Palestrina, Carissimi, Clari, Steffani, Leo, 

Durante, Jomelli, Pergolesi, and other Classical 

Composers of the German and Italian Schools. 

Arranged and Inscribed to his Friend, Thomas 
Adams, by Vincent Novello. 

J. A. Novello, 69, Dean Street, Soho. 
Catalogues of Organ Music Gratis. 





‘‘ HANDEL'S HEAD,” 
BUCKLERSBURY. 


R. WATSON, AUCTIONEER 
of MUSICAL and every Description of 
Property, gy and House Agent, 31, Buck- 
lersbury.—Mr. W. flatters himself, from the long 
connexion he has had with the Musical Cireles, (up- 
wards of 15 years), that Ladies and Gentlemen de- 
sirous of yg of their Libraries and Instru- 
ments, will find, by entrusting them to his care for 
that purpose, that their interests will be more pro- 
moted than by any other channel. 

Mr. W. embraces this opportunity of acknow- 
ledging the kind patronage that he has always ex- 
perienced from Amateurs, the Profession, and the 
Trade in general, 





FOR THE FACE AND SKIN. 
ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, 


A mild and innocent preparation, from beautiful 
EXOTICS: it effectually eradicates ERUP- 
TIONS, TAN, PIMPLES, FRECKLES, RED- 
NESS, SPOTS, and all Cutaneous Imperfections ; 
renders the most Sallow Complexion delicately fair, 
clear, and delightfully soft—imparting a healthy 
JUVENILE BLOOM, as well as realizing a delicate 
Wuite Neck, HAND, and Arm. It prevents and 
removes every unsightly irregularity, as well as ten- 
derness of the Skin, whether occasioned by expo- 
sure to CoLp WINDs, the Sun, or any accidental 
cause. 

This exotic preparation is perfectly innoxious, 
acting, in all cases, by promoting a healthy tone of 
the minute vessels; and is the most elegant as well 
as effective toilet appendage hitherto submitted te 
universal patronage. p " 

GENTLEMEN, after Shaving, will find it allay 
the irritation and smarting pain, and render the 
Skin smooth and pleasant. r 
Price 4s, 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle, duty included. 

OBSERVE—The Name and Address of the 
Proprietors. 
A, ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN, 
LONDON, 





is engraved on the Government Stamp, which is 
tel on the Cork, also printed, in red, on the 
rapper in which each bottle is enclosed. 

#,* « Ask for “ ROWLAND’S KALYDOR.” 


Sold by them, and b table Perfumers 
_ and Medicine Vondess. 










































































































































MR. LONSDALE 
EGS TO ANNOUNCE to the Managers and Conductors of the Musical 
Festivals and Choral Societies, that he is preparing for publication =~ 


AN ENGLISH EDITION 


THE SIX GRAND CHORAL MOTETS 
JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH. 


The Instrumental Parts will be engraved from the Manuscript Score by 
Wk. Wo BR BBABIWS. 
The English Text will be arranged by 
We. BM Pe GAVUUHITSZSEE , 
Both the Vocal and Orchestral Parts will be engraved in a clear and bold type. 
References and cues will be inserted throughout each Movement, in order to 
facilitate the due and speedy performance of these beautiful and magnificent 
Compositions, and the Parts will be so arranged that the Conductor can, at his 
option, direct the Band and Chorus to commence at almost any part of the 
Movement, without doubt, hesitation, or delay. 
No. 1, Choral Motet for a Double Choir, in B Flat. 
No. 2, Ditto, Ditto, in A Major. 
are prepared for immediate publication. 
26, OLD BOND STREET, May 1838. 


“ The strong tide of feeling which has recently been turned towards a consideration of Bach’s Vocal 
Works, may be traced to the acute eriticisms of a Zelter, and the care with which he imbued the mind of 
his pupil Mendelssohn in Bach’s rich and strange characteristics-a study, the effects of which are unde- 
niably apparent in every page of Mendelssohn’s recent and extraordinary composition, the Oratorio of 
* St. Paul.” John Sebastian Bach is the model, and indeed the idol of Mendelssoh disguised 





: and this isguised 
reverence, emanating from one on whom has fallen the mantle of Beethoven, has had its effect in turning 

the attention of his countrymen to the fountain from which he drank so deeply. In England Bach’s Vo- 
cal Works have yet to make their way, and occupy that proud situation which their merits unquestionably 
will ultimately ensure them. The intelligent Raumer, in his ‘ Letters on England in 1836,’ when speakin 
of Handel and Bach, observes, ‘ When the English shall equally appreciate the second giant, the Michae' 
Angelo of his age, John Sebastian Bach, and not before, they will stand so firmly, that no swell of a newly 
fangled torrent will be able to overthrow and carry them away.’ Bach as a Choral writer is sublime. In 
this arena he disputes the sovereignty with Handel. His ideas are finely developed, each clear and distinet, 
and the whole stands boldly forward. Her2 with a mind uncommonly vigorous and active, judgment ac- 
curate, apprehension quick, memory tenacious, and attention watchful. he is carried away by the extraor- 
dinary facility of his genius; grave and serious, full of power yet breathing a calm and holy dignity, he is 
perfectly natural whilst pouring forth one broad stream of harmony: and, if without seriousness there can 
be no impassioned music, Bach possessed in a high degree this characteristic. His Motets for eight 
voices are singular instances of his skill in harmonie combination. Unlike Handel, he adopts the model 
of the old Italian Composers, and divides his Choirs, but when they unite, each Part has a separate and 
distinct melody; and compared with Handel in learning and the bining o: melodies, he is 
perhaps the superior, and if so, he is indeed without a rival. But if of Handel it may be said (as has been 
said of Shakspeare) that he was a a luminary which ‘ drew after him a third part of the heavens;” of his 
not less illustrious contemporary, John Sebastian Bach, it may be observed, as it has been of Milton, ‘ his 
soul was like a star and dwelt apart’ Handel i diately ded the attention and reverence which 
his talents so justly merited, amidst the loud acclamations of theatrical audiences. Bach’s genius was 
devoted to the service of the Sanctuary; where, however great may be the physical pleasure or the intellee- 
tual enjoyment resulting from musical composition, the composer is‘unseen ; outward a:miration of his work 
is forbidden , and the more perfect his skilJ, the more will the feelings of the worshipper be absorbed in 
high and holy thoughts, utterly at variance with that g enthusi » that self aband it, shown 
to the musician who swavs the passions of his auditors at will, amidst the brilliant scenes of a concert room, 
or the gorgeous details of a dramatic spectacle.”=-Musical World. 

“ Sebastian Bach’s works for the church are of the highest excellence. His Oratorios, in particular, though 
too little known in this country, are looked upon by the best continental writers, as superior to those of 
every other composer except Handel. His choruses are indescribably grand and magnificent; and his 
airs full of expression. But all is grave and elevated, and calculated to inspire deep religious feeling. This 
is the pure ecclesiastical style, ingled with the florid graces of the theatre. At the great musical 
festivals, which take place in Germany, the oratorios of Sebastian Bach, Graun, and other composers of 
the Old School, are goo ei heard, and oratorios of Handel are performed entire, of which a few scraps 
are now produced in England. The pure Ecclesiastical style ought to be kept separate and distinct from 
every other. The Music which we hear in our Churches ought to resemble those holy edifices themselves, 
in massive simplicity of proportion, and solemnity of character. It is by a reform in this respect—by 
performing all the oratorios of Handel, and by introducing in an English dress the sublime Works of 
Sebastian Bach and of his countrymen who have worthily followed in his footsteps; that the general taste 
for ecclesiastical music in this country would be purified and exalted. The greatest German composers 
sacred music, at the present day, are returning to the severe and lofty style of the old school, of which the 
chief models are to be found in the works of Handel and Sebastian Bach.”—Hogarth’s Musical History. 

“*Bach’s works do not delight, like what is merely agreeable, but irresistably carry us away; do not 
merely surprise, but produce effects that are stronger the more we become acquainted with them, and still 
leave something new, which excites our surprise and astonishment : he who knows no more than the musi- 
cal alphabet, can hardly refrain from admiration when they are well performed, when opening his ear and 
heart to them without prejudice.”"—Life of Bach by Dr. Forkel. 

ebay ee ke a eee. 
Published by H. HOOPER, 13, Pall Mall East, & R. GROOMRIDGE, Panyer Alley, Paternoster Row 
LONDON:—Printed by WILLIAM WILCOCKSON, Rolls Buildings, Fetter Lane. 























